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THE TIME 


AGH one of us is bound to make the little 
dircle in which he lives better and happier. 
ach of us is bound to see that out of 

that small circle the widest good may flow. 
Bach of us may have fixed in his mind the 
thought that out of # single household may 


OF 


FLOWERS. 


flow influences that shall stimulate the whole 
commonwealth and the whole civilized world. 


A wise man should have money in his head, 
but not in his heart. Dran Swirt. 


Considering the unforeseen events of this world, 
we should be taught that no hwman conditions 
should fill men with absolute despair. 

FIELDING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STRIPED GRASS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


I saw some little fairies 
One lazy, summer day; 
They flew among the roses 
Where half asleep I lay. 


I heard a soft discussion 
By elfin lad and lass, 

Then down they flew, exclaiming, 
Among the striped grass. 


It seems the lily babies 
Appeared that night at court, 

And they must wear new sashes 
Or miss the fairy sport. 


Now what could be more charming 
Than softest green and white, 
Upon the snowy dresses 
Of every lily sprite? 


They plucked the pretty sashes 
With laughter sweet and low; 
You grown-ups talk of dreaming, 
But then—you see—I know! 


For E very Other Sunday. 
THE HURDY-GURDY. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON, 


HE hurdy-gurdy was playing merrily 
before the big hotel. The first warm 
days of April had brought half a dozen 

people to the piazza. Some little boys gathered 
as near the scene of action as such an awe-inspir- 
ing instrument would permit. As soon as the 
man had finished his repertoire and was prepar- 
ing to leave, one of the boys timidly approached 
him. 

“Wor Dannie boy,’ he explained, holding 
out his hand on which was displayed a penny. 
“Dannie want to hear you play—Dannie can- 
not hear the hurdy-gurdy much so far away.” 

“Where to go?’ asked the man, rather 
gruffly. 

“Town the lane, right across here,” replied 
Willie, hopefully, pointing with his finger to 
the little side street. ‘You cannot see the 
house until you get to the top of the hill. 

“Naw, go way with yis,’”’ blurted the man. 
“Penny not enough. ’Tis too much road for 
Tilly and de ole man.” 

So the man and Tilly and the hurdy-gurdy 


, 
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kept right on down the main street of the little 
city. 

Willie began to wonder how he could get 
enough money to have the hurdy-gurdy play 
for Dannie. He thought he saw some one 
at the hotel give the man a shining silver quarter, 
so of course he could play a good many tunes 
for that. But, if Dannie could only hear one 
tune right under the window where his chair 
was moved these warm days! One tune would 
not cost so very much, he thought. But he 
must hurry, or the hurdy-gurdy man would per- 
haps leave town. He looked across at the 
boarding house just opposite the hotel, and it 
seemed to him the little front lawn needed to be 
raked. He boldly went to the door, for there 
was much at stake. A pleasant-faced little 
maid answered his ring. 

“Can Willie rake the yard, Miss Elkins?” 
she asked, knocking and at the same time 
opening the sitting-room door. ‘He wants 
to earn some money.” 

“Yes, and give him this,’’ was the reply, as 
she dropped a couple of nickels in the maid’s 
hand. 

“Yes, you can rake the lawn, Willie, and 
here’s ten cents for you.” 

It did not take him long to do his work, but 
he did it well. 

The hurdy-gurdy was playing enchantingly 
distant music. 

“Look!” exclaimed Willie, the strains of 
music at last leading him to the right vicinity, 
“look! Will you come and play for Dannie 
boy for this?” 

The man looked at the money and then at 
the boy. “Yas,” he answered, ‘Il play yer tune 
or so termorrow when I comes roun’. So bein’ 
*f Le’n git this instrerment down yer “ill.” 

So Willie swept the yard clean (for grass 
didn’t grow profusely round Willie’s house) and 
made what simple preparation he could for the 
coming event. Then he waited at the foot of 
the hill for it to come in sight. 

Yes, sure enough, there it was. 

“Aw!” sighed the man, as he and Tilly 
plunged their way with the hurdy-gurdy down 
the steep but short incline, ‘“yer’ll never ketch 
me’nsech a holeagin. We'll get stove to pieces, 
Tilly. The young un!” he cried, sighting Willie 
at the foot of the hill. 

“There!” he further exclaimed, as he en- 
deavored to get the hurdy-gurdy conveniently 
located before the little homestead, “Ten 
times ten wouldn’t pay us for to come to sech 
a place as’— Here he discovered Dannie’s 
face in the window and he did not finish the 
sentence, 

Dannie laughed and clapped his hands as 
the man played tune after tune. 

“Count them, Dannie boy,” urged Willie, 
“tis only at hotels they play so many things. 
Be sure you eount them, Dannie.’’ 

“°Tis indeed a fine performance, Dannie,’’ 
his mother assented, in answer to the look in 
her little son’s eyes. “We never had the likes 
of *t before.” And she, too, peered from the 
window to get her share of the entertainment. 

“Tis not sech a hard road, Tilly, at all,” 
said the man, as he climbed the hill, panting for 
breath. “That young un’s a fine specimen. 
Didn’t yer see his eyes spark and dance?” 

And, joy of joys! The man came again 
the next day and the day after. Truly it is 
always the unexpected which happens. 

But after that he went away, promising to 
come the next year when the leaves were bud- 
ding. The hill that had at first seemed so 
steep to him all at once became transformed. 

So the next year he appeared in the little 
dooryard. It was ill kept, however, and the 
steps leading to the door were untidy. 


“Do not play to-day, good man,” said the 
mother, appearing at the window. 

“Where’s Dannie?” asked the man, as he 
peered round the corner of the house where 
Willie was cutting wood. 

“Dannie’s gone.” 

“Gone? Gone ’way?” 

“Far away, mother says.” 

The man patted the boy tenderly on the 
shoulder, and, lifting his hat to the mother, 
walked away. It seemed to him the hill had 
never been so hard to climb before. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Gop might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough, 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


Then wherefore, wherefore, were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night,— 

Springing in valleys, green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no one passes by. 


Our outward life requires them not. 
Then wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him. 


Mary Howirr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 


BY LUCY M. HUTCHINS. 


Part Te 


RS. HUNT found a neat little white 

dress which Grace had outgrown and 

a little straw hat that Alma didn’t need, 

besides the hair-ribbons and the things for 

Johnny; and the girls were well-laden as they 

went on their loving errand. Mrs. Kent came 

to the door, and they gave her their mother’s 

message. Sue was delighted with the clothes, 

and Johnny was made perfectly happy by the 

little suit with the red necktie, that tied in a 
four-in-hand under the broad sailor collar. 

‘And now we can go to the picnic, can’t we, 
mother?” asked Johnny, his brown eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure. 

“Yes, you can both go,” said Mrs. Kent; 
“and I’m glad you can, thanks to Mrs. Hunt 
and her daughters. 
us all, Alma: I’m sure the children will have a 
very happy day.” 

“Be sure and be ready by ten, Sue,” said 
Grace, as they left the house. “The hay-rack 
leaves the square at ten o’clock, sharp.”’ 

It was only nine the next morning when 
Sue and Johnny started for the square, Sue 
brave in her white dress and the red ribbons, 
and Johnny feeling very happy, his rosy face 
shining from the hard scrubbing he had given 
it, and the four-in-hand tie streaming gayly 
in the fresh June breeze. 

An hour was a long time to wait, but the other 
children began to come, with their boxes and 


Thank your mother for. 


too. 


baskets and their flags; and at last the hay- 
rack, plentifully carpeted with straw, and 
drawn by four strong horses, came to gather 
in its eager human freight. Alma pressed a 
generous box of provision into Sue’s hand, and 
Carl brought along a flag for Johnny, and there 
seemed nothing more to be desired by the little 
Kents. aL 
_ What a pleasant road it was to Pine Beach, 
and what a grand thing to ride behind four 
horses! The teachers seemed to enjoy it as 
much as their pupils, and, when the beach was 
reached, several of the children took off their 
shoes and stockings and waded in the blue 
water, as it gently rippled on the sand. Others 
wrote their names on the white sand, others 
hunted for pebbles and gathered shells, some 
went to the woods for ferns and flowers to 
decorate the place where the lunch was spread, 
and some helped the teachers open the baskets 
and set out the tempting fare. 

There was a great variety of food—such 
little biscuits and heart-shaped cookies and 


molasses drop-cakes and sandwiches and goose-— 


berry tarts! And Miss Dwight, Carl’s teacher, 
made delicious lemonade, with wild straw- 
berries and sliced bananas in it, the boys 
bringing the water for it from a clear spring 
they found running over smooth pebbles, out 
of a grassy bank. And the healthy, happy 
children sat down to the meal with good ap- 
petites, and little Johnny Kent ate so many 
star cookies that Grace Hunt, who sat next 
him, was afraid he would be sick; but he was 
too healthy a child to mind a few cookies more 
or less. : 

And after dinner they guessed conundrums 
and played, “What is my thought like?” 
And, later, the boys had running races, and the 
girls went into the woods to gather the delicate 
sprays of twin-vine that grew under the spruce 
trees and bunches of pink “lady’s slippers” 
to take home to the mothers and little brothers 
and sisters. 

And at last Miss Dwight blew her whistle, 
and the children came from all directions, 
laden with their treasures. The ride home 
was all too short, though the sun was setting 
as Mr. Thorpe drove his four horses back into 
the village; and the children sang and waved 
their flags, a pretty sight to see, and the young, 
fresh voices were pleasant to hear, too, as they 
sang ‘‘America” and ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner.” The square was reached, and the 
merry company disbanded, after giving three 
hearty cheers. for their teachers, who had 
planned this happy holiday for them. 

Mrs. Kent was watching for her children, 
and the three younger children had “stayed 
up” to see them and hear all about the won- 
derful picnic, Johnny had his pockets full 
of shells for Fred and Guy, and Sue had brought 
some heart cookies for the little girls and a 


bunch of pink “lady’s slipper” for her mother. — 


“T never had such a good time in all my 
life before, mother,”’ said Susie, sitting down on 


.a sofa beside her mother and giving a sigh of 


sheer happiness. 

“Nor I neither,” said Johnny; “and we fel- 
lows found the best spring you ever saw, run- 
ning over rocks. I didn’t know you could get 
water to drink all around outdoors, before.” 

And the Hunts were a happy set of children, 
“You didn’t feel sorry that you wore 
your tan linen suit, did you, dear?” asked 
Mrs. Hunt, as her little boy kissed her good- 
night. 


Carl laughed. ‘No, I was glad, mamma,” — 


he said, “because, playing in the sand, I was 
back to the water, and I didn’t notice, and a 
wave came up behind me and splashed me, and 
I guess it would have spoiled my best suit,’’ 
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“And what did you enjoy most, Alma?’ 
asked her father, drawing his gentle daughter 
to him, for a kiss. 

“Oh, I liked it all: we had a perfectly splendid 
_ time. But I think I really enjoyed seeing the 
_ \ Kents so happy about the most of anything.” 
So did I, too,” said Grace. 


The End. 


= 


, CLEAN hand, a clean face, and a clean 
tongue are a trio of which no boy should 
be ashamed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SWEET-POTATO PIE. 


BY SARAH E. GANNETT. 


se AY! O May! come get this piece of 
sweet-potato pie and see if you can 
coax the spotted sow up here with it. 
Miss Amy wants to take her photograph. 
Hurry now.” } 

Three-year-old May ran quickly to her 
mother for the pie, for the spotted sow was one 
of her dearest friends, and she was delighted at 
the thought of having her picture taken; but, 
when she saw the big, plump piece of sweet- 
potato pie which her mother held out to her, 
she wanted it herself, so big was it, so yellow 
and méaly, and with such a brown, flaky crust! 
May eyed it longingly as she went slowly back 
across the lawn to where the spotted sow was 
rooting for acorns underva great oak tree. 

“?Potted sow’s fwend is there wif her, too, an’ 
they'll eat it all up,” she murmured. ‘Reckon 
I won’t have any picture took to-day. I'll eat 
’ee pié myse’f.”’ 

“Hurry, May,” called her mother. ‘Miss 
Amy is waiting. Bring the spotted sow, and 
her friend, too, if you can. Coax them along 
with the pie.” 

“San’t div ‘potted sow any pie,” called 

~ May. “Don’t want any picchure. Want ’ee 
pie my own se’f”; and she turned her back to 
the pigs so they might not see it and beg for it. 

“Yes, yes,” answered her mother, ‘give them 
the pie.” 

“Don’t want to,” murmured May, still with 
her back to her friends. ‘‘S’pose I might div 
them a little t-e-e-ny wee bit of it, though. 
That’s enough for them.” 

So, still facing the other way, that the hogs 
might not see how large a piece she had, she 
broke off a crumb from one corner; but just 
then the spotted sow, in her eager hunt for 
acorns, struck May fairly on the ankle with her 
snout, and down she went, flat on her back on 
top of the hog. The sweet-potato pie flew from 
her hand right under the nose of the spotted 
sow’s friend, and in another moment it had 
gone down her throat, and neither May nor the 
spotted sow had tasted a crumb of it. The 
spotted sow squealed from fright, and May 
began to ery loudly. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her mother, running 
to pick her up. ‘‘Miss Amy got her picture 
while you were thinking about the pie. I’ve 
another piece for you in the house, and the 
poor spotted sow is the only one who won’t 
have any unless you give her some of yours.” 

“S’an’t,” sobbed May. “She knocked me 
down.” 

“But she didn’t mean to,’’ answered her 
mother, “and she was as frightened as you were, 
poor sow!” 

“Well,” said May, thoughtfully, after a 
pause, “reckon I’ll have to div her some, “cause 
she'll feel bad if I don’t.” And they went into 
the house for the pie. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Lirrie drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 

And the pleasant land. 


Thus the little minutes, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


Thus our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue, 
Far in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love 

Make our earth an eden, 
Like the heaven above. 


Little seeds of mercy, - 
Sown by youthful hands, 

Grow to bless the nations 
Far in heathen lands. 


Dr. EsennzerR C. BREWER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE “MESSMATE” OF MAN. 
(The Domestic Rat.) 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


& OLLY, why did God make rats?” asked 
Brother Donald wonderingly, as we 
watched our mother setting a rat-trap. 

Donald, who is eight, has a startling way of 
asking questions which make us ‘‘grown-ups”’ 
think. A bold gray rat had infested our house 
for a week, paying no attention to our trap, and 
even poking his whiskered head, with its beady 
bright eyes, into the dining-room while the 
lights were yet lit and the family stirring. It 
was no wonder that this little thief had at- 
tracted the small boy’s interest. ; 

“Why, Donnie-boy,’ I replied, ‘that’s a 
bigger question than I can answer; but,’’ and 
I looked into his inquiring blue eyes, “if you’re 
tired of playing, and would like a story before 
bedtime, I’ll tell you a few things about rats, 
now that they are in the world with us.” 

So Small Brother dropped his play with a toy 
automobile and settled himself to listen. Shall 
I tell you what I told him? 

“To begin with, the domestic, or house, rat 
is called ‘the messmate of man.’” 

“Why?” asked Don. 

“Because ‘messmates’ are those who eat 
the same food and from the same table. Rats 
follow men all over the world, cross oceans in 
men’s ships, hide away in people’s baggage 
when they go to found new homes in new coun- 
tries, and always steal their living from the 
food which men have prepared to eat themselves. 
You can almost say that these uninvited mess- 
mates eat from men’s very plates.’’ 

“Our rat wanted to eat what’s left of our 
supper, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. Now be still as a mouse—or a rat— 
and I’ll tell you why they can live anywhere 
that people can and why they are such a nui- 
sance that men try to get rid of them. 

“Rats can eat almost anything, either plant 
or animal food, for their teeth are of mixed kinds 
and suited to a variety of uses beside gnawing. 
Being able to eat so many different things, 
they need not starve for want of food, and they 
can live in the woods, in houses, granaries, 
corn shocks, or even cellars. 

“Then a rat’s fur helps to keep him alive 


because it keeps him warm, and because its 
inconspicuous gray or brown color makes it 
not easily seen by his natural enemies, such as 
the dog, the mink, and man. 

“Other things about his body which aid a 
rat are his keen sense of smell for hidden food; 
his eyes, which can see even in the dark; his 
sharp ears, to warn him of danger; his ‘feelers,’ 
which help him to feel his way along his nightly 
journeys; and his feet, which can move so 
softly and yet so quickly. 

“This habit of going out to hunt food at 
night, when the men who own it are sound 
asleep, makes the rat more safe. 

“The rat’s wits are very sharp because for 
many generations rats have lived with men 
and learned their ways. Thus they know 
where things that are good to eat are kept, 
how to get at them, and how to suspect and 
avoid traps. It is much easier to get a mouse 
to walk into a trap-than to snare a rat with 
one. ; 

“One of the reasons why rats are so numerous, 
in spite of the fact that men and dogs and wild 
animals try to kill them, is that they have so 
many children. A pair of rats may have more 
than a dozen children in a year and are soon 
grandparents. In several years their descend- 
ants could be numbered in the thousands. 

“Tn some seasons the rats on a farm are so 
numerous as to do many dollars’ worth of dam- 
age to the farmer’s grain bins and young chickens. 
It is estimated by the United States government 
that $100,000,000 worth of grain is stolen and 
eaten by the rats of our country every year. 
Is it any wonder that people wish to get rid 
of these pests? 

“Beside stealing our property, rats are now 
known to carry the germs of contagious, or 
‘catching,’ diseases from one house to another, 
and even to take terrible sicknesses across 
oceans to men and cattle thousands of miles 
away. 

“From our point of view rats are great nui- 
sances and dangerous to our health and prop- 
erty, but from the rat’s own standpoint he 
is a very successful animal because he can live 
in the midst of hard circumstances and yet 
increase his numbers faster than they can be 
killed off.” 

Donnie drew a long breath. 
not a rat, though,” he said. 

“So am I, for I like you better as a boy,” 
IT added. ‘‘Now I see it’s bedtime, so go with 
mamma.” 


“Tm glad I’m 


DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH. 


PON some quiet evening, as the curtain 
. of night falls silently around us, we mark 
the stars becoming visible in increasing 
numbers until the sky is gemmed with points 
of light. And, as the wondrous thought comes 
to us that these points of light are worlds, 
many of them larger than the earth on which 
we live, an awe steals\over us,—an awe, but 
not a-dread. No! for, as we look on the fresh 
evidence of God’s majesty in creation, words, 
familiar words, rise to our lips, ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” 


Rev. F. W. Newman. 


F we cannot find God in your house and 
mine, upon the roadside or the margin 
of the sea, in the bursting seed or opening 

flower, in the day duty and the night musing, 
I do not think we should discern Him any more 
on the grass of Eden or beneath the moonlight 
of Gethsemane, James MARTINEAU, 
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SAINT FRANCIS PREACHING TO THE BIRDS—Ghrorro. 


sermon to a company of birds 
that he met on one of his travels. 
The birds were gathered in a 
mighty company at Bevagno. 
When the saint saw them, he 
paused before them and bade 
them praise God for all the bless- 
ings He had bestowed upon 
them. He bade them give 
thanks for their feathers and 
their wings and their songs. 

Strange to say, the birds flew 
not away from him, nor flut- 
tered their wings, but sat quietly 
listening to him in great atten- 
tion, and only when he finally 
blessed them did they put them- 
selves to flight. Was not this 
indeed a strange discourse and 
a strange congregation? 

This power of making the 
birds understand him seemed 
to be a peculiar gift of the saint. 

Upon a certain occasion he 
was preaching in the open air 
to a mighty concourse of peo- 
ple. There were many birds in 
the trees near by. So loud the 
little creatures chorused that 
they quite drowned the voice of 
the preacher. 

Mildly he turned to them and 
bade them be silent and hear 
the Word also. And, behold! 
the birds immediately silenced 
their songs till the sermon was 
finished. 

Whenever Saint Francis found 
himself wishing for material 


for Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASANT STORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


IX. Saint Francis of Assisi. 


AINT FRANCIS was the founder of the 
S great order of friars called the Francis- 
cans. 

These friars took the vow of poverty, caring 
nothing for personal comforts. and spending all 
their means and energies in promoting the wel- 
fare of others. ; 

Saint Francis treated himself with austere 
severity. His only garment was a rough robe 
of coarse cloth tied about the waist with a rope. 
Barefooted and bareheaded, he fared over the 


country ministering everywhere to the needs of | 


the sick and suffering. 

This was a strange life indeed to be adopted by 
one who was the son of a rich merchant and who 
in his youth was a lover of pleasure, who lived 
as riotously as a prodigal and who delighted 
in rich apparel and idle luxury. 

There are many stories told of the benevolent 
deeds of Saint Francis after he adopted the holy 
life. One of his distinguishing virtues was his 
tender love and care for birds and beasts,—the 
humble creatures of God’s creation. He looked 
upon all such as his brothers and sisters in the 
plan of God. Instinctively even the shyest of 
these creatures knew him for a friend and pro- 
tector, and none feared him or fled at his 
approach. 

Saint Francis lived by himself in a dreary 
little cell; but he was never lonely, for birds 
and bees and grasshoppers all kept him com- 
pany. He even trained one of the grasshoppers 
to come at his call and sit on his hand, and 


at his bidding the insect chirped his song of 


praise in unison with that of the saint. 
It is said that Saint Francis once preached a 


comforts or luxuries, he pun- 
ished himself by some sort of severe pen- 
ance. 

On one of these occasions he rolled himself 
in the snow on a heap of thorns from a thorn tree, 
that the spears might pierce his flesh. And the 
stories tell us that from the drops of blood that 
stained the thorns there sprang sweet red roses, 
and beside the tree stood the Holy Mother and 
her Son, our Saviour. 

When the saint saw them, he gathered the roses 
in his hand and laid them on the bosom of Mary. 

Saint Francis was the sweetest-souled of all 
the saints, and, when he died, it seemed that all 
the world mourned him; and surely his brothers 
and sisters of the forest and field lost a dear, 
true friend. 


X. Saint Mercurius. 


Julian, the Apostate, was the nephew of 
Constantine the Great, who established the 
worship of the Christian religion in the Roman 
Empire. 

Julian refused to accept the teachings of 
Christianity, and, when he became emperor, he 
attempted to restore the worship of the pagan 
gods. 

He became very intolerant of the Christians 
and persecuted them sorely. Among these 
was an officer in the army named Mercurius. 

Mercurius, refusing to deny his faith, was 
put to death. He was buried with his armor 
and weapons beside him. 

Some time after this—about the year 362 
A.D.—Julian was in a war with the Persians. 
During the progress of the battle, Saint Basil, 
the Great, who was living at that time, had a 
vision, in which he was commanded to go to 
the sepulchre of Saint Mercurius and rouse 
the saint, bidding him go forth and slay the 
blasphemer, Julian. 

Basil, obedient to the behest of the vision, 
went to the tomb of the saint; but, when he ar- 


rived there, he found neither saint nor armor 
nor weapons. The tomb was empty. 

The next day he revisited the tomb and 
found the body as of old, and likewise the armor 
and weapons; but on the sword there were blood 
stains which had never been upon it before. 

Now, how the stains came there no man may 
say, but a strange thing had happened in the 
battle between Julian and the Persians. 

In the midst of the fight a pale warrior whom 
none knew appeared mounted upon a snow- 
white steed, charged suddenly upon the emperor, 
and pierced him through the body. 

The wounded emperor was carried to his 
tent and placed upon a couch. As he lay 
there, he* took up. some of his own blood and 
tossed it into the air. “Thou hast conquered, 
O pale Galilean!” he murmured, and thereupon 
yielded up his spirit. 

Who was the warrior? Was it Saint Mer- 
curius? What caused the apostate emperor to 
die with the Galilean’s name upon his lips? 
No man may say. 


THE BOOKS OF SUMMER. 


I rinp it hard to read 
These summer days; 

I cannot pay due heed 
To well-won bays. 


I cannot fix my mind 
On romance themes, 

Or the rich jewels find 
In poet’s dreams. 


The music of the fields 
Is calling me; 

The rich and choral yields 
Of yon blue sea. 


And all the books I know, 
My treasure-trove, 

Are Nature’s all aglow 
With joy and love. 


JOHN Kenprick BANGs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 
BY AVIS G. LITTLE. 


ONG ago, when I was a little maid with 
tucked-up skirts and flying curls, with 
no lessons to learn except those which 

the honey-laden bee mumbled, the brook 
tinkled, and the birds sang, my greatest delight 
was playing house. 

Early every morning a chubby little girl 
trotted down the garden path, often stopping 
to rest; for the baby arms were short and the 
dollies were so many. At last the playhouse 
was reached, and such a dear playhouse it 
was! Janitor Wind had swept bare a space 
four or five feet long, and then spread a fra- 
grant rose-petal carpet; the walls were of dark 
green, dotted here and there with flower-knots; 
while a tiny rill bordered the velvety lawn. 

With a housewife’s sigh, the little mother 
started the day by hustling the boys into over- 
alls and sending them out to play. While 
dressing the younger children, Mrs. House- 
wife gave orders to black Dinah about the 
day’s work. Of course, there must be fried 
rose leaves, blueberries on leaves, raindrop 


wine, and powdered daisy hearts for luncheon; . 


and, as for dinner, ‘‘Oh! we’ll go to grandma’s 
for dinner.” 


So away went*'Dinah to preside over the — 


Glenwood Range, which consisted of three 


on Dorothy’s handkerchief. 
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_ Stones and a few twigs; but, of course, with 
‘the sun’s aid all sorts of delightful things could 
‘3 baked in this model stove. 

While cook was busy in kitchen, mistress, 
also, was working. At the stream’s edge she 
\knelt, while beside her was a pile of dainty 
‘clothes. “Oh, dear! children are so careless,” 


- as Marion’s frock is found torn or Edith’s 


ribbon lost, or deep stains of strawberry appear 
Then there is 
silence, broken only by the rustling of the leaves 
or the splash of the clothes as they are dipped 
and rinsed. Soon the near-by bushes are coy- 
ered with a snowy washing. 

“What next?” thinks the mother, as she 
glances through the shrubbery, into the school- 
room. ‘How attentive the dears are!’’ she 
thinks with pride, as each one sits listening 
earnestly to the wise words of Herr Fern. Even 
timid Golden Locks pays no heed to the antics 
of a merry spider, who sways dangerously near 
her flaxen head. 

“They are so good, I must give them a nice 
surprise,’ thinks mother. “What shall it be?” 
then with a smile hastens to the kitchen. She 
selects a nice smooth shingle, takes a cup of 
freshest earth and of whitest sand and mixes 
them thoroughly together, then adds a cup of 
water, stirs the mixture with a twig, then 
says, ‘‘Ah! what a fine lump of dough it is, 
just right for a mud pie!”’ So she pats and rolls 
the lump: then, with a sprinkling of minced 
leaves on the top, the little cook places the cake 
in the oven. 

But, just as Dinah is set to watch the baking 
treat, a voice calls “Mrs. Housewife,’ who 
snatches up her most treasured dolly and runs 
away. 
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THE RAINBOW’S END. 


BY EDWIN E,. KINNEY. 


Tuosp happy days of innocence 
A charm to memory lend, 

When in our simple confidence 
We sought the rainbow’s end. 


?Twas hurry! oh! it could not last!— 
So brief is beauty’s reign; 

And waiting us were treasures vast 
Just over in the lane. 


We hurried on through pasture field, 
O’er meadow, brook, and wold: 
But never did the rainbow yield 
Its hidden pot of gold. 


Yet vain regrets could never fill 
Our childish hearts aglow; 
And fadeless beauty lingers still 
Around that vanished bow. 


And every bow the sunbeams build 
Brings us a pure delight, 

A promise, new and unfulfilled, 
Of golden treasures bright. 
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PAPYRUS, PARCHMENT, AND PAPER. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


HE earliest form of manufactured paper 


was the Egyptian papyrus, and some 
writers assure us that it was in use as 
early as 3700 3B.c. Before the invention of 
papyrus, men had been obliged to write on 
rocks and stones, metals, wood, skins, and the 
bark of certain trees; and, although some of 


AFFECTION. 


the ancient writings on tiles and bricks and 
monuments have been preserved to our day, 
yet much has been lost because of the lack of 
such a comparatively convenient material as 
papyrus; and of course such a thing as a library, 
before it came into use, was simply im- 
possible. 

The papyrus is a river plant which grew along 
the banks of the Nile in Egypt; and we are 
told also that it is the familiar bulrush of the 
Nile, from the strong stems of which the ark 
was woven in which the infant Moses was 
hidden away “‘in the flags by the river’s brink.” 
The plant had a triangular stem and grew to 
a height of about twelve feet. It was covered 
with a bark which consisted of about twenty 
different layers or films, and the inner layers 
were used for making papyrus. They were 
stripped from the plant, cut into lengths, and 
laid side by side on a flat surface, till they reached 
the size of sheet required. This first layer was 
moistened with starch or gum, and a second 
layer was placed crosswise upon it, then the 
sheet was pressed or beaten, after which it 
was dried and smoothed over with some hard 
substance, such as stone or ivory. A number 
of these sheets fastened together formed the 
papyrus roll, so many of which have come down 
to our times, and taught us about the life and 
customs of nations which flourished six thousand 


yearsago. In Greek, papyrus is called ‘‘bybles,”’ 
from which we get our word ‘ Bible,” while 
“papyrus” is the Latin form and gives our 
word ‘‘paper.” 

Now about the year 200 B.c., Attalus, the 
king of Perganus in Asia Minor, wished to form 
a great library, the fame of which should rival 
the celebrated library of the Egyptians in 
Alexandria. But these latter were jealous of 
the fame of their library, and, as they had a 
monopoly of papyrus, they sought to obstruct 
his design by refusing to sell him any, so he was 
obliged to find some other substance on which 
to have his books written. He set some of his 
subjects to work experimenting with skins, and 
they soon hit upon a method of preparing them, 
which resulted in the production of an improved 
material known as Pergamenae Chartae, and 
in the present day we callit parchment. That is 
how the second important material for writing 
upon came into general use. 

But neither papyrus nor parchment can be 
called paper, though they served the Western 
World as such for many centuries. In the Far 
East, however, the Chinese had mastered the 
secret of making real paper, and its use among 
them dates back to about 150 ap. They 
manufactured it direct from cotton and other 
vegetable fibres, among which was the bark of 
a certain species of the mulberry bush. The 
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raw material was boiled and beaten by hand in 
mortars to a fine paste, which was formed into 
sheets on bamboo moulds. 

Then the Arabs came along and captured 
Samareand from the Chinese, about the year 
700 a.p., and as paper-making flourished there, 
they were able to carry the secret back with 
them to the Western World. From the Arabs 
it spread to the Greeks, and from them through 
Venice into Germany, where it was known in 
the ninth century as Greek parchment. 

About the twelfth century they began in 
France and Spain to make paper from rag- 
pulp, but it is not until 1498 that we find a 
record of the first paper mill in England. This 
was John Tate’s mill at Hertford, and it was 
there that the first white printing paper was 
made. Then paper-making seems to have 
died out in England, and, although it was again 
taken up, it languished again, and it was not 
until about 1680 that it was finally and firmly 
established in England by the Huguenot refugees. 

In America the industry seems to have started 
in 1690, when William Rittenhouse established 
a paper mill at Germantown, Pa. Associated 
with him was William Bradford, a Philadelphia 
printer, who later owned the first printing 
office in New York City. In about twenty 
years from this time paper mills were in opera- 
tion in most of the Eastern States. 

During those early days the methods of man- 
ufactures were still very crude: the rags were 
still reduced to pulp by pounding, and it was 
not until about 1760 that a machine from 
Holland, consisting of a cylinder with sharp 
steel blades, was introducedsto do this work. 

The value of paper was more and more ap- 
preciated, and the mills had often great diffi- 
culty in getting rags enough, and they made 
many quaint appeals to the people to save their 
rags. When the great struggle for our national 
independence broke out, Massachusetts ap- 
pointed by law a suitable person in each town 
to receive rags for the paper mills; New York 
passed an enactment which exempted from 
military service the master-workman and two 
attendants in each paper mill; while in Penn- 
sylvania all paper-makers were forbidden by 
law to join the volunteers. 

In 1800 the scarcity of rags, which had been a 
continuous drawback to the industry, was greatly 
modified by the method of Matthew Kooper, 
a Frenchman, who manufactured clean, white 
paper from old waste paper, and later from 
straw and wood-pulp. Up to this time paper 
was still made in individual sheets by hand, 
but in 1807 came the Foudrinier mathine, which 
made it possible to run the diluted pulp off in 
one continuous sheet of paper, and this revolu- 
tionized the industry; but it was not until some 
years later that they were introduced into 
America. These continuous sheets are wound 
onto reels, and for a modern newspaper a single 
reel contains from three to five miles of paper. 

It would be interesting to follow the process 
of modern manufacture, and see the dirty rags 
or the forest tree enter the mill, and in twenty- 
four hours see them transformed into great 
rolls of clean, white paper; but I fear we have 
not space enough for that. Work that took 
three months by the old methods can now be 
done in a day, and the United States leads the 
world in this very important industry, making 
one-third of all the paper used on the globe; and 
the greatest paper-making city in the world is 
Holyoke, Mass., which turns out about two 
hundred tons per day. The total value of the 
annual output in the United States was about 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars in 1900, 
and of course it has greatly increased since. 
This brief little sketch will give you some idea 
of this great industry, 


THE BOY’S PROTEST. 


Wuen a fellow knows every bird’s nest 
In the fields for miles around, 
Where the squirrels play in the sunshine, 
Where the prettiest flowers are found; 
When he knows a pair of robins 
That will fly to his hands for crumbs, 
He hates to be penned in a schoolroom, 
And he’s glad when Saturday comes. 
There’s a bee tree on the hillside, 
But Pll not tell any one where; 
There’s a school of trout in the mill-stream, 
And I want to go fishing there. 
I know where an oriole’s building, 
And a log where a partridge drums, 
And I’m going to the woods to see them 
As soon as Saturday comes. ; 
They shouldn’t keep school in- the ‘springtime, 
When the world is so fresh and bright, 
When you want to be fishing and climbing, 
And playing from morn till night. 
It’s a shame to be kept in the schoolroom, 
Writing and working out sums i 
All week it’s like being in prison, 
And I’m glad when Saturday comes. 
New York Independent. 
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WHICH WAS THE HERO? 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


GREAT many centuries ago there lived 
A a prince who became a great king 

when he was twenty-three years old. 
He was a very brave and able young man in- 
deed, and before he had reached the age of 
fifteen it was predicted of him that he would 
do wonderful things. I do not think that he 
disappointed any one, for he lived to become 
one of the greatest conquerors of all time. 
Those of his own generation called him Alex- 
ander the Great, and men are still calling him 
so to-day. 

He performed many mighty deeds, and his 
career was the wonder of the ages. We see 
him starting out with his thirty thousand 
brave Greeks to conquer the Persian Empire, 
which was quite as daring a feat as it would be 
nowadays to see little Switzerland sending out 
her troops to conquer the dominions of the 
Czar. We see him at the Granicus on his 
fiery steed, directing the battle shock. We 
see him at Arbela, defeating Darius, the Great 
King, and his countless myrmidons. Then we 
see. him fighting with King Porus and his 
thousand elephants, winning a victory over 
them and adding to the bounds of his vast em- 
pire. 

And he was not only a mighty conqueror, 
but he was great in peace, too. We see him 
building flourishing cities,—Bucephalia, Samar- 
cand, Roxana, Alexandria, the last a great 
seaport built in little more than a year. A 
city of thirty thousand houses, with temples, 
aqueducts, and fountains, built in one year! 
What a marvel this man was! The world 
stared in wonder at his accomplishments which 
were like enchantment. 

Afterwards we see him at Babylon, laying 
out the plans for the organization of his ex- 
tensive dominion,—still a wonderful man, his 
mind a very spring of powers, boiling as a 
geyser, copious as the Nile. We see him at 
his splendid banquet, his face flushed, his figure 
bloated with dissipation. We see his frowns 
and menaces, and listen to his impious vanity. 
We see him strike down his lifelong friend, the 
man who had saved his life at the Granicus, 


- for his life. 


his best beloved companion. Blood bathes 
his cruel sword and pours upon the floor at his 
feet. Ah, does he seem so great how? Is 
he your type of hero? He can defeat the armies _ 
of the Great King, he can found powerful 
cities and construct conquering fleets, but 


-he cannot conquer himself. He is a most il- 


lustrious prodigy, but he is not a great, man. 

From this famous conqueror I turn to an- 
other prince who lived a thousand years after 
Alexander. He was the son of William the 
Longsword, second duke of Normandy, a young, 
yellow-haired, blue-eyed Norseman. His grand- 
father Rollo, the famous sea king, had conquered 
the country from the French, and his descend- 
ants reigned there with the power and author- 
ity of real kings. Prince Richard—that was 
this young duke’s name—was a boy of ten when 
his father was murdered by his deadly rival, 
Arnulf, Earl of Flanders. The duke had been 
invited to a friendly conference, and, going 
without suspicion and unarmed, he fell a victim 
to the earl’s treachery and hate. . 

When the little prince was taken to see his 
dead father as he lay in his coffin, all his: hot, 
Norse Viking blood rose to his cheeks, his 
eyes blazed, and, lifting his childish hands 
which grasped the hilt of his father’s sword, he 
made a vow that he would one day revenge his 
death. 

He was only a boy, and he was very grieved 
and very angry, and he probably meant to be 
very stern and cruel. We shall see how the 
boy duke kept his oath. 

Many years passed, and Richard proved 
himself a wise and valiant prince, and had se- 
cured the love of his subjects and the respect, 
of his neighbors. One day as he sat in his 
castle hall giving audience, there was a great 
commotion at the gate, and presently an old, 
gray-headed man, clad in rags and emaciated 
to a skeleton, entered and threw himself on his 
knees before Duke Richard. 

“Mercy, mercy, most noble duke!” pleaded 
the suppliant. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
asked Richard, the good and the merciful, as. 


_ Well as the fearless. 


“Mercy, before you know my name, O Lord 
Duke. I am Arnulf of Flanders.” 

The hot blood rushed all over the face of 
Duke Richard, and he shook for a moment ~ 
like a leaf in the storm. But the next instant 
he laid his hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“Fear not, I am a Christian, and vengeance 
is the Lord’s. Tell me your wrongs, and why 
you have come to the son of him whom in 
treachery you slew.” 

Then the earl told him how the French king © 
had defeated him in battle and taken all his 
lands and castles, and how they were hunting 
In his hour of need he had fled to 
his nearest neighbor who had even then won a 
reputation as a just and noble ruler. 

And fortunate it was that he did so, for 
Richard was a powerful prince, and, finding 
that in this case Arnulf was in the right, he 
helped him against his enemies and won back 
his earldom, so that ever after that Arnulf 
was his best friend. 

Now I look at the mighty Macedonian who 
could not control his temper and his appetites, 
and who slew his dearest friend in a drunken 
revel, and then at the Norman duke who for- 
gave his worst enemy and helped him in his 
time of trouble, and I ask you, which of the 
two was the hero? 


Accept an obligation without being a slave to 
the giver or insensible to his kindness, 
Worron, — 
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BIRDS—HOME. 


Wao is it that tells the birdies 
When it’s time for them to go 

To a land of warmth and sunshine, 
Far away from ice and snow? 


Who is it that tells them 
Of a land where flowers grow, 
While within their present country 
Winter winds do storm and blow? 


Who is it that guides their pathway 
Far above the land and sea, 

Where no human eye can follow 
Onward still so safe and free? 


It is the Creator, children, 

He who in His love has planned 
For these birds a winter home 

In a warm and pleasant land. 


And, if we will only trust Him, 
He will lead us by the hand, 
Till we reach our home in safety, 

Just across the golden strand. 


Mary NIcKrEL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE SIR GALAHAD. 


BY FANNY ADAMS WILKES. 


LOWLY, with dragging feet, little Sir 

Galahad descended the steep back stairs. 

There was a suggestion of tears about 

her eyes, and, when she reached the pit-black 

turning, she paused, and a suspicious snuffling 
sound reached mother’s ears. 

“No one to play with,’ she murmured. “TI 
think Rob might have stayed and played King 
Arthur’s Knights with me.’ <A deep sigh, and 
then with firmer tread this little girl knight 
reached the door at the foot of the steep back 
stairs and stepped out into the morning. 

The sunlight was so dazzling after the pit- 
black turning that little Sir Galahad stood 
blinking in the doorway. Then the .wind 
went humming by, and she heard a robin’s 
note from somewhere in the plum tree. The 
small knight looked about with revived interest. 

“Why, there’s the grass again, and there’s 
some buds on our creeper vine!”’ Little Sir 
Galahad drew a deep breath, walked once 
around the back yard, and dashed up the 
steep back stairs to proclaim the news. 

“Mother, mother, please come quick! 
getting summer in our back yard!” - 

Led by the hand of little Sir Galahad, mother 
came to see the wonderful thing that had hap- 
pened over night in our back yard. 

“There’s a robin; see him, mother?” shouted 
the gleeful young knight. ‘‘He looks as fat 
as Santa Claus. And see the grass! Aren’t 
you surprised?”’ 

“Tt?s simply wonderful!” 
“T’m so glad he’s gone.” 

“Who, mother?” ; : 

“Old Man Winter. He so often outstays 
his welcome. But what are these?’’ asked 
mother looking down at two overturned garden 
benches, saddled with strips of old rag carpet. 

“Horses,” answered little Sir Galahad: ‘‘Rob 
rides one, and I ride the other. This is my 
shield. We ride into the forest and have fierce 
battles with other knights. One day Rob— 
he’s Sir Percibal, you know—slewed a dragon! 
Some day I’m going to slew one, too. When 
I’m brave and don’t cry, Rob calls me Sir Gala- 


It’s 


cried mother, 


_ had; but, when I’m a baby, he calls me Sir 


Muttonhead.” 


A sigh escaped the would-be knight, and then 
she mourned: 

“T wish Rob would come home and play 
with me. It’s so lonely in our yard.” 

“TLonely, on a day like this!’’ exclaimed 
mother, and then added, “Why can’t Sir Gala- 
had ride alone into the forest, meet his dragon 
and slay him, without Sir Percival.” 

“QO mother, it’s no fun alone. Rob thinks 
of so many more things to do. Mayn’t I go and 
play with Tad? I won’t play in the mud-hole 
again.” 

“No, dear,” said mother, ‘““you must stay in 
the yard this morning.” 

“Looks as though I was a baby. You can’t 
be brave and stay in the back yard.” 

“Yes, you can, little girl. It often takes more 
courage not to do things than to do them. 
The real Sir Galahad was the best of knights 
and did his duty always.” 

After mother had gone into the house little 
Sir Galahad sank upon her horse quite deaf to 
the call of the morning. But by and by she 
heard again the humming of the wind, the 
robin’s note in the plum tree, and the bursting 
buds on the creeping vine. Up sat the drooping 
knight, and, clasping her wooden shield, rode 
forth with a shout into the forest of make- 
believe. 

‘“‘T hear a dragon,’’ she cried. 

“Coo, hoo,’”’ shouted the monster. ‘‘ Chunk, 
chunk,” clanged the dragon’s hoofs; but it was 
only Tad’s round face that reared itself above 
the board fence. 

‘Hello, what you playing?” 

“Knights.” 

“Oh, pooh, that’s no fun. Come on over 
and play in our new swing, will you?” 

“No thanks, Tad,” said Sir Galahad, briefly. 

“Oh, come on. What you ’fraid of?’ 

“Tm not afraid.” 

“We've got a teeter-tauter. 
You can go ’way up high in it.” 

Little Sir Galahad dismounted and cast a 
swift glance up at mother’s window, then she 
looked longingly in the direction of Tad’s 

ard. 

“Mother’ll never know anything about it— 
if you don’t stay long,’ suggested the Dragon. 
One—two—three steps towards Tad’s yard, 
and then a sudden pause. 

“Come on,” urged Tad, ‘your mother won’t 
care.” , 

But Sir Galahad turned her back upon him 
and vigorously shook her head. In order to 
change the subject and so gain fresh courage 
she exclaimed: 

“See that stone over there in the corner, 
Tad? Rob said there was a big green worm 
under it.”’ 

“Hoo!” jeered Tad, “‘you’re a baby.” 

“Ym not,” denied Sir Galahad and ran 
towards the stone. Peering fearfully under the 
projecting edge, she cried, 

“T see it, it’s green and shiny!”’ 

“Fo!” snorted Tad—but not so loudly. 

Little Sir Galahad grasped the stone with 


It’s a fine one. 


her two hands and tugged with all her might,— | 


tugged until her small face was red and her 
breath came in gasps. At last the stone loosened 
and rolled over. The little knight stood up 
panting and said: 

“Oh!” very softly. 

“Ts it a big one?” shrieked Tad from his 
high perch. 

“Tt?s not a worm,” said little Sir Galahad. 
“Tt’s the prettiest little crocus you ever saw. 
I’m going to take it right up to mother.” 

Sitting beside her window, mother received 
the small knight and her token with open arms. 

“You are a brave, brave knight,’’ she said. 
“T saw you slay your dragon this morning. 


There’s Rob coming to play with you. Ask 
him,” called mother as little Sir Galahad rushed 
wildly down the stairs, ‘‘ask Rob to carve a 
crocus on your shield. They are the bravest 
of the flowers.’ 


The love of heaven makes one heavenly. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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GRAY KATE. 


BY ANNETTE K. SEAVEY. 


VERY ONE in the house was glad when 
father said Gray Kate was to have a 
long vacation, for we all knew the gentle 

horse had earned it by faithful service. Gray 
Kate herself was overjoyed to find herself free 
in the cool, green pasture where leafy woods 
were the only walls and blue skies the only 
covering. 

One morning, when the children took her cook- 
ies and a bit of*sugar, they found a tiny dappled 
colt following closely at her heels. The little 
folk were wild with delight over the small 
creature, but how shall we describe the joy and 
love of the mother horse? Only human mothers 
know the feeling, and they have never found 
the right name for it. 

The summer went on, the grass became dry 
and tough, while the brook grew so shallow 
that Dapple was no longer afraid to wade 
across. Still the rain did not come, but the 
sun shone more fiercely each day. One morn- 
ing only a bed of wet pebbles showed where the 
brook had been. That evening Gray Kate, 
leaving Dapple asleep under the maples, started 
off to search for water. She was very thirsty 


indeed. 

“T can smell water in the bog,” she said to 
herself. “TI will go in a little way and try to 
reach it.’’ She made her way cautiously among 


the alders over the quaggy ground, until she 
could thrust her nose into a little pool. It was 
stagnant and ill-tasting, but she sipped as long 
as a drop remained. Afraid to venture further, 
she tried to return by the trail she had come. 
Her feet stuck fast in the mud, so she was obliged 
to try some time before freeing one which she 
must put down again in the same yielding mire 
in order to free the others. Poor Gray Kate 
was fighting for her life, and a hard battle it 
was; for, her strength becoming exhausted, she 
sank deeper and deeper. 

Dapple awoke, and, missing his mother, gave 
a little whinney of surprise and alarm which 
reached the mother’s ears, prompting her to 
renew the struggle. She put forth all her 
strength in a mighty effort, but in vain. She 
heard the light feet of her baby go flying up 
and down the pasture in terror, now stumbling 
over rocks in the darkness, now rustling through 
the fallen leaves beneath the big trees. She 
heard, too, his cries, which grew louder and more 
frequent, but not once did she answer, although 
every cry wrung anguish from her heart. Dap- 
ple was so young and foolish that, had he heard 
his mother’s voice, though in warning, he would 
have hurried to her side and been caught in the 
mire. So wise old Kate kept silence all that 
long, dark night, sinking slowly and steadily in 
the black bog. The mud reached her knees; 
it was half way up her sides; but she only 
thought: ‘‘Dapple must not find me. Morn- 
ing will come to him, the children will be kind.”’ 
Now the black slime was closing over her back. 
““Good-by, little Dapple! I have saved you.” 

Her head was strained toward the sky, which, 
even in her agony, she saw growing red with 
the rising sun. Just then she heard a sound 
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that revived the embers of hope in her 
breast. A hand-car came bowling along the 
railroad, close by the pasture fence: there were 
men on the hand-car, good friends of hers and 
the colt’s. She had forgotten that they passed 
early in the morning. Oh, if she could but 
make them hear! She made a feeble noise, 
half whinney, half groan. 

“What was that?” the men asked one another. 

“Tt was a human voice,’”’ said one. 

“Tt was some wild animal,” said another. 
They stopped the car to listen. Once more 
Kate called. In a minute she heard them break- 
ing through the alders, and they had found her. 

It was a quick race to the house, a hurried 
gathering of men, horses, ropes, and planks, 
and then once more the good old solid earth 
beneath her feet. A warm bath and dry blankets 
soon brought comfort, while silly little Dapple 
looked on and wondered why everybody was 
crying when he had found his mother. 


GOOD-MORNING. 


ON’T forget to say ‘‘So0od-morning!”’ 
Say it to your parents, your brothers 
and sisters, your schoolmates, your 
teachers—and say it cheerfully and with a 
smile: it will do you good and do your friends 
good. There’s a kind of inspiration in every 
“‘good-morning” heartily spoken that helps to 
make hope fresher and work lighter. It helps 
to make the morning good, and seems to be a 
prophecy of a good day to come. ‘Some 
people’s manners,”’ some one ‘has said, “‘are like 
bats—they only come out at night.’ But 
such are not the best manners.—Myrile. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 

WHILE many teachers spend all their vaca- 
tions in “play,” that being necessary, some prefer 
to use a part of the time in another fashion. 
They find recreation in the change and also gain 
something helpful for the work in hand the rest 
of the year. Each one must judge his own case. 

The Editor calls attention to an opportunity, 
an alluring opportunity, to those who like a little 
summer thought work mixed with the day. 
There will be a Sunday-School Institute at the 
Isles of Shoals from July 18 to 22, inclusive. 
Preceding meetings of this kind have been so 
successful as to arouse interest, and were able to 
create a desire for ‘‘more.”’ ; 

I. Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. 
Louis, will give a series of five lectures on “The 
Psychology of Religious Teaching.”’ Dr. Dod- 
son is exceptionally well equipped to make this 
series one of peculiar value to Sunday-School 
teachers, and no more important work could be 
presented in a school of this sort. 

Il. Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of 
the Unitarian Sunday—School Society, will give 
this yeur a series of “Bible Readings:in the Gos- 
pels.” Every year the interest in this unique 
series of readings has grown, and the series of 
this year will present, perhaps, a more vital 
and interesting scope of inspiration than either 
of those of preceding years. 

III. A daily Conference on Sunday-School 
Methods will give wide opportunity for prac- 
tical application of essential principles of Sun- 
day-School administration, reinforced by free 
exchange of actual experiences in typical Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schools. 

IV. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, of Baltimore, will 
give two significant lectures on “The Parables” 
from a new and interesting point of view. 

V. Evening sessions will be devoted to ad- 
dresses on various aspects of Sunday-School 
work and Bible illustration. There will be: 


Monday. “Palestine” (with stereopticon), 
by Rev. Alfred Manchester, of Salem. 

Tuesday. ‘‘The Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau’’ (with stereopticon), by Mrs. Caroline B. 
Lawrance, of Winchester. ‘ 

Wednesday. ‘Boy Problems,” by Rev. Joseph 
Adams Puffer, of Needham. 

Thursday. Mr. Hussey will give the first of 
his lectures on ‘‘The Parables.’ 

Friday evening will be devoted to social 
recreation and entertainment, a committee of 
young ladies having its program in charge. 

The sessions of the Institute will open Mon- 
day morning with an address by Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, of Boston. 

For information as to hotels, trains and terms, 
write to Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or to Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


San Dinao, Cau. 
Dear Editor,—As I take a great interest in the 
Every Other Sunday, I beg of you not to overlook 
my name. I take great pleasure in guessing the 
answers to the puzzles in the Recreation Corner; 
and, as I have guessed every one of them this Sun- 
day, I am going to send them to you, hoping I have 

guessed these correctly. 
I beg to remain 
Yours sincerely, 
GroraiA Lez VERNON. 


ENIGMA XXXYV. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 8, 3, 4, 2, 5, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 6, 5, 5, is something that rings. 
My 9, 8, is a personal pronoun. 
My 6, 5, 9, is a kind of a tree. 
My 3, 7, 2, 9, is a personal pronoun. 
My whole is a city mentioned in the Bible. 
' Harrierre VioLrA DRAPER. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


I aM composed of 14 letters. 

My 11, 1, 5, is something that gave me exercise. 

My 2, 8, 4, 5, is something wet. 

My 7, 13, 14, is something to affirm. 

My 9, 11, 3, 6, is something that waiters use. 

My 12, 1, 6, is something during the week. 

My 7, 3, 9, 10, 2, 12, 1, 14, is something one day 

is called. 

My whole is something school children dislike. 

Berrua Haicu. 


SQUARE WORD. 


A HOLLOW. 
Distant. 
A vessel. 
Parts of the face. 
EarLte Merrow. 


NOVEL PUZZLE. 


1. BexHeaD an inclosure for confining birds, pre- 
fix another letter, and make sagacious. 

2. Behead to salute, prefix another letter, and 
make a slender, pointed piece of metal. - 

3. Behead a tree, prefix another letter, make a 
church officer. 

4. Behead to sound, prefix another letter, and 
make a monarch. 

5. Behead a narrow path, prefix another letter, 
make a walking stick. 

6. Behead to clothe, prefix another letter, make to 
endow. 

7. Behead a part of a window, prefix another 
letter, make to shatter. 

The beheaded letters, read downward, will spell 
the Christian name, and the prefix letters, read 
upward, will spell the surname of a celebrated 
author. 

Henry A. Jenks. 


ANAGRAM. 


Use the same letters so transposed as to designate 
(1) Part of the temple; (2) Sin; (3) An epithet ap- 


- opinion is that which makes use of force. 


plied to the sons of Eli; 
Jacob. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Entema XXXII.—Battle of Gettysburg. 
Eniama XXXIII.—Elm Hill School. 
SeuarE WorpD.—B EAR 
' EASE 
ASKS 
REST 

CHARADE.—Iodine. 

Acrostic.—C R 0 BE 8 v s—Cartier. 
BACCHUS 
MERCURY 
NEP TUNE 

_AMAHTION 
ACHATEHsS 
LUCTFHR 


(4) One of the sons of 


Ernest E. Linsert, Belmont, Mass., ‘‘Reader of — 
Every Other Sunday,’ Wollaston, Mass., Freda — 
Douthit, Lithia, Ill., Georgia Lee Vernon, San — 
Diego, Cal., have written to the Editor of this 
department since our last issue, and their com- 
munications are herewith acknowledged. 

This is the last number in the current volume 
of our paper that will contain puzzles. And, — 
as has happened before, there are many enigmas, 
etc., that have been sent to us which we have not 
been able to use. This is due only to lack of space. 
They will be filed for use in the next volume. ; 
. ‘We wish to thank all of our friends who have 
helped to make ‘‘ Recreation Corner”’ interesting 
by forwarding us puzzles. And we also thank 
those who have cheered the Editor by sending 
answers to the same. 


Force rules the world and not opinion, but 


Pascau. 


SPECIAL. NOTICE. . _ 


JE desire to inform those Sun- 
day Schools and individuals — 

who are regular subscribers to Every — 
Other Sunday that the price will be 
raised from 40 cents to 50 cents per 
volume, beginning with the first num-— 
ber of the new volume, bearing date of 
September 11, 1910. This increase is” 
caused by the higher cost of publishing 
the paper, the expense having steadily 
grown the past few years. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


. Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEFELY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage, 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con-— 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, — 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. iS 
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